
MAKE THE WHOLE TOWN COOPERATE 

BY SELLING DEALERS SPACE IN 

• THIS HERALD 


Heralds are miniature billboards and afford you an opportunity of 
smashing home a message to your patrons at very slight cost. The 
herald prepared on "Secrets” has been reproduced in rich, warm, 
attractive colors that will catch the eye of your patrons and leave 
them with an urge to see the picture when it plays your theatre. 
The back page of this accessory has been left blank for the imprint 
of local dealers who can help defray the cost of buying and distributing 
this high-powered seat-seller. 


The First Lady 
of the Screen in 
the Finest Role 
of Her Career! 


TELL THEM WITH TRAILERS 

To permit you to take full advantage of the advertising possi¬ 
bilities of your screen, a punchy trailer, complete with interest- 
arousing scenes and strong sales copy, has been prepared for your 
use. 

Trailers enable you to reach the people who make up the back¬ 
bone of your audience and afford you an opportunity of striking 

home the salient points of "Secrets” in terms of entertainment. 

National Screen Service has prepared a trailer which not only 
gets its message home in very brief time, but also, through its 
mounting and artistic finish, conveys to the patron the production 

values that are to be found in "Secrets.” 

Write for special contract arrangement 

NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE, Inc. 

126 West 46th St., N. Y. C. 1307 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
1922 So. Vt. Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

300*72 So. Harwood St., Dallas, Tex. 


Above—Cover of 
Herald 

Right — Inside 
spread of Herald 

Herald Colors 

Blue and Rose 



HERALDS 

COST 

ONLY 

$ 3-00 

per thousand 



In this immortal picture Mary Pickford summarizes 
all that she has meant to her millions of admirers. 
See her as a favored daughter of wealth—defying 
her parents and facing the perils of the west for the 
man she loves. Share her Secrets of joy and sorrow 
— Secrets you will carry in your memory forever. 


THE GREAT LOVE STORIES OF 
THE WORLD ROLLED INTO ONE! 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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BRING THEM IN WITH THESE ACCESSORIES! 

Accessories are the backbone of your contact with the public. Use them for all they are worth. 
Everything you can possibly need in the way of advertising material has been prepared for your use on 
this picture. On this page you will find the heralds and slide. Then there is a flashy array of litho¬ 
graphs including one, three, six, and twenty-four sheets. Large heads of stars are brought out in vivid 
colors to catch the eye. Use these cut-outs for your marquee. 

Lobby Displays—this material is to be used in your lobby, the show-window of your business. 

Cuts and mats have been prepared and are illustrated in this press book. Make use of the stories and 
sell your local editors on the idea to run photos of the leading characters. 

All this material has been prepared to assist you in putting over a whale of an exploitation campaign. 
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NO SECRET HE MIGHT WANT TO 
KEEP FROM HER WAS BIGGER 
THAN HER 
VE FOR 


charm of "Smilin’ 
rough"/ The sweep of 
Cimarron"/ The epic great¬ 
ness of "The Covered Wagon"/ 
The glory of ALL of these 
woven into one mighty story/ 


f As this picture summariz¬ 
es in stirring panorama 
the life of its heroine, 
so does it summarize all 
that MARY PICKFORD 
has meant to the fans 
of America / 
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IT terrified him to feel 
learn H,s SECRET! 

IT TERRIFIED HER MORE TO 
FEEL THAT SOME DAY HE 

might learn she knew 

IT...AND HAD KNOWN 
IT ALL THE TIME « « « « 


NO FINER ROLE 
COULD HAVE BEEN 

given any ac¬ 
tress TO PLAY! 

NO ACTRESS 
COULD HAVE 
PLAYED IT FINER* • 
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“SECRETS PROVES ANOTHER T 
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Star, Director, Cast, 
Story, Admirable 

“SECRETS” 

United Artists 

The crowded house handed in their 
verdict without leaving their seats in 
no uncertain terms. A steady thunder 
of applause for at least half a minute 
signalized the fadeout of a picture that 
held them unwaveringly for an hour 
and a half. 

As “Secrets” summarizes in a pan¬ 
oramic epitome the life of its heroine, 
so does it summarize all that Mary 
Pickford has meant to the motion pic¬ 
ture fans of America since “The Good 
Little Devil.” The old Mary Pickford 
of fifteen years ago comes back with 
all her demure deviltry, her sparkling¬ 
eyed mischief, in an opening sequence 
that kept the audience in gales of 
laughter as she played out the forbid¬ 
den romance and elopement with Les¬ 
lie Howard. 

No actress could have surpassed her 
and few could have equalled her as the 
stricken mother during the pioneer 
days in California, her dead baby in 
her arms while her husband and his 
lone companion stood off the cattle 
rustlers with their shotguns. Years of 
training in the too completely forgot¬ 
ten pantomime of the silent drama 
were distilled into those few scenes, 
while women and men in the house 
alike choked and sobbed into their 
handkerchiefs. 

Frank Borzage clicked off another 
production in his best style as he 
manipulated the progress of “Secrets.” 
His handling of the final sequence, 
with the subtly convincing half-light¬ 
ing of Miss Pickford to make her age 
genuine, was not the least of his ar¬ 
tistic triumphs. 

The casting of the picture ranks 
with finest efforts of the last five 
years. Leslie Howard was decidedly 
more satisfying than he had been in 
“Smilin’ Through.” Aubrey Smith, 
Blanche Frederici, Doris Lloyd and Ned 
Sparks brought an abundance of life 
and authentic feeling to their parts. 

Ray June’s photography deserves a 
special citation. Frances Marion’s 
screen play is a masterly performance 
from first line to last. 

There should be a huge audience 
throughout the country for a picture 
like this. And the Pickford fans 
should storm the box-offices to see 
their favorite in what many will call 
the finest picture of her career 



The screening was over. Fan magazine writers and news¬ 
paper correspondents whose columns are read all over the 
world, streamed out of the Hollywood projection room. 
Happy smiles wreathed their faces. Mary Pickford had come 
through with a great hit in “SECRETS.” 

On the left, is reproduced the exact review published by 
the Hollywood Reporter, one of the leading motion picture 
i merely just one of the many rave reviews that greeted 
“SECRETS.” Soon fan magazines with millions of circulation and newspaper syndi¬ 
cates that cover every important city in the world will be publishing the good news 
that one of the biggest pictures of all times is headed towards the public of movie fans 
who are the ones who eventually put the coins on your box-office counter. 

Here you have bigness to exploit — names like Mary Pickford and Leslie How¬ 
ard. “SECRETS,” a famous stage play and now an even greater screen story and 
all directed by Frank Borzage, who is responsible for “Seventh Heaven” and more 
recently, “Farewell to Arms.” 

Let the folks know that “SECRETS” is coming to town. Exploit it from every con¬ 
ceivable angle. The pent-up interest in the return of America’s Sweetheart to the 
screen, will be amply felt at your box-office. Leslie Howard right now is riding the 
crest of a wave of popularity, and is one of the sincerest, most lovable, romantic ac¬ 
tors that the American public has idolized in many years. Make any claims you 
want for “SECRETS” and the picture itself will live up to them. It has charm, the 
sweep of masterful scenes and the tremendous greatness of a picture that carries you 
right up to the present day — and what a finish! They’ll leave your theatre know¬ 
ing that they have witnessed a human document that tops them all. 


Movie Memory Contest 


The cast of “SECRETS” is chuck¬ 
ful of famous movie names in addi¬ 
tion to those of the leading players). 
No doubt you will remember Ethel 
Clayton, Bessie Barriscale, Huntley 
Gordon, Florence Lawrence and other 
names that date way back to the 
old Biograph days. These players 
have been given bit parts in the 
closing sequences of “SECRETS.” 
Here is your chance to pique the 
curiosity of the older members of 
your audience, movie goers who have 
been followers of the silent screen 
for many years and who are now 
numbered among your steady custom¬ 
ers. Under the heading of “Test Your 
Movie Memory” you should publish 
photographs of scenes shown on the 
right in which the above mentioned 
actors and actresses appear. Your cap¬ 
tion should read as follows: “See 
‘SECRETS,’ Mary Pickford’s latest 
starring vehicle at the Rivoli Theatre, 
and identify members of the sup¬ 
porting cast by answering the ques¬ 
tions listed below. Some are easy, 
others will tax your memory and 
knowledge of screen history. The first 

STAR OF STARS IN THE I 
PICTURE OF PICTURES! 



ten patrons who turn in all correct 
answers at the box office will receive 
two guest tickets for ‘SECRETS’.” 
Then publish questions such as the 
following: 

1. Who first appeared in “The 
Bachelor Father,” with Marion Davies 
and since then in “Love Me Tonight,” 
with Maurice Chevalier; “Trouble in 
Paradise” and “Luxury Liner”? 

2. Who is one of the atmospheric 
players, but who in the early silent 
picture days was a star and a “serial 
king,” known to movie fans every¬ 
where for his feats in “The Perils of 
Pauline”? 

We have prepared this Movie 
Memory Contest in mimeographed 
form which contains twelve questions 
similar to the ones mentioned above. 
You can secure copies of this contest 
free of charge from your nearest 
United Artists Exchange. Be sure and 
illustrate it with stills similar to the 
ones shown on the left. If you are 
j unable to get the photos you want 
at your exchange order the stills for 
[the Movie Memory Contest direct 
[from United Artists Exploitation De¬ 
partment, 729 - 7th Avenue, New 
York City. They are 10c each. 
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STAR OF STARS! 

Sweeping on to 
greater glory with 
this, the summation 
of all she has meant 
to the screen ! 

0 

No finer role could 
have been given any 
actress to play/ No 
actress could have 
played it finer/ 
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WHILE HE SPENT HIS JlliE^piM 
SECRETS FROM THE T J 

WOMAN HE LOVED, >"j» 


SHE SPENT HERS KEEPING HIM 
FROM KNOWING THAT SHE 
KNEW THEM...AND m 

HAD KNOWN 
THEM ALL THE 


Capitalize on “Happy Couple” Publicity 


Soon newspapers throughout the country will be running the Mary 
Pickford “Happy Couple” Contest, thousands of lines will give this 
stunt nation-wide prestige. 

In your own city, here is your chance to organize a publicity 
campaign in connection with your local newspaper that will give you 
volumes of free space. 

The theme of “SECRETS” shows Mary Pickford as an unhappy 
girl who is being forced into a wealthy marriage by her father. She 
elopes with Leslie Howard and faces the hardships of the Western 
Trail, shares his secret joys and secret sorrows, and the entire 
romance is carried right up to the time when Mary and Leslie are 
in their eighties. In other words, here is a “Happy Couple” that 
stood side by side for a period of many years. No doubt iri your city 
there are hundreds of couples who have been married for many years, 
have seen depressions come and panics go, and still, aged though 
they are, they are young in spirit and full of love for each other. 

Through the columns of your newspaper, publish photographs of 
several amorous poses of Mary Pickford and Leslie Howard. An¬ 
nounce that the (name of your theatre) has organized a “Happy 
Couple” Contest, whereby the married couple in your town who 
receives the greatest number of votes in a popularity contest will 
receive some sort of specific prize. This prize can easily be recruited 
through a tie-up with some store in your city whereby 
the store will give you the prize and you include them 
in the publicity in return. The newspaper will benefit 
by the fact that in each copy of the paper will be a 
coupon reading as follows: “I vote for Mr. and Mrs. 

Paul Jones, 28 Euclid Avenue, as being the happiest 
couple in Smithtown.” The couples name to be filled 
in of course. These ballots to be deposited in a bal¬ 
lot box located in the lobby of your theatre. On the 
right you will see a bulletin board on which you can 
daily post the different photographs of “Happy Couples” 
living in your city. This bulletin board will naturally 
be very much alive since all the folks will be interested 
in seeing whether their pictures are included in this 
display. Start this contest at least one week in advance 
of the showing of the picture and have it carried right 
through to the final day of the run. You will find that 
the Mary Pickford “Happy Couple” Contest publicity 
will give your theatre an exploitation campaign that will 
be reflected by increased receipts. 


Six-Sheet Broken Up As 
Giant Jig-Saw Puzzle 




M LESLIE HOWARD 


gg&gglt 


To capitalize on the current craze for jig-saw puzzles, we suggest that you 
utilize the stunt outlined as follows: Have a reproduction of the six-sheet 

posted in the window of the most prominent store in town selling jig-saw 

puzzles (the same idea can be applied to the three-sheet and one-sheet). Then 
take the poster, mount it on heavy cardboard and cut it up into a jig-saw 

puzzle, strew the pieces all over the flooring of the window in crazy 

fashion. Have a large card such as the one shown above asking the public 
whether they can solve the secret of this giant jig-saw puzzle. The background 
of the window should contain 8 x 10’s, 11 x 14’s and other publicity matter on 
“SECRETS,” so as to give your theatre the best possible break. 

This stunt was recently worked in Cincinnati, Minneapolis and other large 
cities, and the contest was given another added twist by the addition of this 
idea, namely, that the store offer a prize to any person who would come inside 
their doors and put this giant jig-saw puzzle together in the fastest possible 
time. As soon as one person finished the task, the time-keeper would take 
their name and address and mark down the number of hours and minutes it 
took to assemble this six-sheet poster. The puzzle was then broken up and 
spread all over the floor again ready for the next hardy customer to take a 
fling at reassembling it. Regardless of which angle you use, be sure that you 
utilize this jig-saw puzzle idea for your theatre benefit. 


No finer role could 
hove been given any 
actress to play! No 
actress could have 
played it finer than 


MARY 


SECRETS ' 

with 

LESLIE HOWARD 


Famous 
“Secrets 99 

of 

History 


Right down through the ages, from the love 
affairs of the lowliest peasant to that of the richest 
monarch there have always been certain secret 
choice stories that were kept hidden from their 
friends and foes alike. Intrigue, flattery, jealousy, 
hate, all were closely woven into this pattern of 
“SECRETS” of living. Just as in “SECRETS.” 
Mary Pickford, when her husband (Leslie Howard) 
has been unfaithful to her, she overlooks his 
sins, courageous woman that she was, realizing 
that the happiness of their home was more im¬ 
portant than her hurt pride. 

Here is an opportunity to plant a series of fea¬ 
ture articles in your local newspaper on the basis 
of “SECRETS” of History. For example, you can 
start with an historical background, such as — 
(In 1526, King Henry VIII, while still married to 
Catherine, sent his lady love, Ann Boleyn, the 


8 — Three Col. Ad (Mat .15; 

following famous Valentine: “H, no other, A B 
seeks Rex.”) 

Another secret of history should be utilized 
with the following teaser line: (Who was the 
secret lover of Pauline, the favorite sister of 
Napoleon?) The answer which should appear the 
next day, is — (Talma, the famous actor who 
was greatly admired by the Emperor, made many 
private visits to the Princess’s apartments in 1812, 
but this fact was not discovered until 1911, when 
the famous historians, Fleischmann and Bart, re¬ 
vealed it to an astonished world.) 

For further data on “Famous Secrets of History” 
write to the Exploitation Dept., United Artists 
Pictures, 729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. This information 
will be sent you free of charge in mimeographed 
form. 
























































Catch Lines 


In every human life there are secret joys and secret sorrows that we keep 
locked up in our heart. 

What a combination! America’s sweetheart and Leslie Howard, who is riding 
the crest of a wave of popularity as the screen’s best liked romantic player. 

* * * 

In a twinkling of an eye, their minds were made up. They eloped and set their 
faces toward the West, empty pockets, but hearts singing with hope. A mad 
elopement that blossomed into a beautiful love that kept them side by side 
through a half century of joy and sorrow. 

* * * 

“I was unfaithful because I was lonesome and you were two thousand miles 
away.” But Mary with a forgiving look answered, “When you deceived me in 
New York, I was with you, and not two thousand miles away. 

* * * 

The charm of “SMILING THROUGH,” the sweep of “CIMARRON,” the epic 
greatness of “THE COVERED WAGON.” All of these woven into a story that 
summarizes all that Mary Pickford has meant to the screen. 

* * * 

Hemmed in on all sides, fighting a certain losing battle, should he give himself 

up and save his wife and child, or should they all go down fighting together? 

No protection, and their little homestead at the mercy of wandering bands of 
rustlers, no wonder they took the law into their own hands and fought fire 
with fire. 

Charm, sentiment, action and romance, all cleverly woven into a panorama of 
entertainment that proves a triumph of the talking screen. 


all she has meant to the screen 

IS SUMMARIZED IN THIS MOST 
BRILLIANT TRIUMPH OF A 
BRILLIANT CAREER! 
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Door Knob Hanger 



An unusual effect has been ob¬ 
tained in the use of this doorknob 
hanger since the hole that fits over 
the doorknob is die cut through the 
parasol held in the hand of Mary 
Pickford. Above on the right, you 
see how its fits snugly over the 
doorknob and on the left is a close- 
up view of this novelty. There is a 
certain teaser element that is bound 
to rouse quite a bit of interest due 
to the catchline, “Don’t keep any 
‘SECRETS’ from your neighbors, tell 
them to see Mary Pickford in ‘SE¬ 
CRETS’.” You should make good use 
of these doorknob hangers not only 
using them for house-to-house place¬ 
ment, but fitting them over the 
handles of automobiles at street cor¬ 
ner intersections wherever traffic stops 
so that when the cars start up again 
these little doorknob hangers will act 
as moving billboards for your picture. 
They are made of strong cardboard 
and are 11 inches in height and 4 
inches in width. Prices include theatre 
imprint and playdate: 


500 . 


$4.00 

1,000 . 


5.00 

3,000 

$4.50 per 

1000 

5,000 

4.00 “ 

1000 

10,000 

3.75 “ 

1000 

25,000 

3.50 “ 

1000 


Order these direct from Economy 
Novelty & Printing Company, 239 
West 39th Street, New York. 


SECRETS 

wifh LESLIE HOWARD 


Do Married Men Claim 
Polygamy Their Privilege? 

[ ^ 


NOTE: The following story can be used both as a newspaper 1 
exploitation stunt for “Secrets” J 


publicity yarn or as 

Is it true that man is perennially polygamous? Can he philander with many women, yet love but one? 

Can a wife forgive and forget and continue to live happily with her husband until “death do them 
part,” even after he has confessed his infidelities? 

Are the divorce courts the only solution when a marital bark heads for the whirlpool of disaster, 
or can this problem be solved in the tribunal of the human heart? 

Great minds and foremost authorities on human conduct have long debated the single versus the 
double moral standard. 

Controversies have raged and prudish eye-brows have been raised over these intricate questions of 
behavior since time immemorial, but in all the realm of fiction or fact, they never have been answered 
more convincingly than in Mary Pickford’s “Secrets,” which comes to the . 

See this powerful and gripping love story in which Leslie Howard, madly in love with his screen 
wife. Miss Pickford, nevertheless finally becomes so entangled in an affair that he confesses he has 
broken his marriage vows, but insists he loves only his wife. To his amazement he learns that she 
is aware of this affair, as well as several others in which he has been involved. 

How the wife handles this situation provides a strange denouement. 

Should the heroine have done as she did? Or can you suggest a better solution? 

Now is your opportunity to voice your thoughts and views, and in so doing, qualify for one of the 
prizes offered by the management of the. 

After viewing “Secrets,” write from 100 to 200 words, giving YOUR opinion, and mail to the man¬ 
agement of the ., or leave at the box-office. 

The winning letters will be published in the newspapers. 

There are several other fine sequences that emphasize Leslie Howard’s unfaithfulness in the role 
of husband. For example, he confesses that he was unfaithful during a long ocean voyage and alibis 
it by saying his wife was two thousand miles away. However, Mary later pins him down to an affair 
with a New York actress while Mary was in the same city with him, and she gently hints that when 
he was unfaithful in New York she was not two thousand miles away. 
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Remember the 
High Wheeled 
Bicycle? 


“SECRETS” starts off in a very amusing fashion. 
Mary is seen riding in an open carriage with her 
mother, when suddenly from the rear, Leslie Howard 
comes pedaling along on his high wheeled bicycle. 
His obvious attempts at romance end in a minor 
catastrophe for him as he loses control of the can¬ 
tankerous bike and takes a terrific header on the 
hard surface of the road. Later on when he goes 
acourting, he again arrives serenely perched on his 
mechanical steed and whispers his romantic pleadings 
over the garden wall. 

No doubt in your city there are many old time 
relics of the 80’s when high wheeled bikes were just 
the thing. No doubt you have seen many newsreels 
during the past several years where reunions of old 
timers were pictured in the film gallivanting around 
on their trusty high wheeled steeds. 


Use As Street Ballyhoo 

See if you can excavate a high wheeled bicycle. Have a man dressed who approximates the ap¬ 
pearance of Leslie Howard. The placard on his back ballyhooing the picture will rouse quite a 
bit of attention if you have this fellow ride down the main street of your town over a scheduled 
route that terminates at your theatre. No doubt the kids of your city with their own regular 
standard up-to-date bikes will stream along behind and make something of an impromptu parade 

out of your exploitation stunt. Every time this high wheeled bike is forced to stop and the rider 

has to dismount rather hurriedly you ought to get a howl of glee from the crowd due to the fact 

that he has to be practically an acrobat to get off without taking 

a headlong dive. 

Don’t use a man too serious about his job. Rather have someone 
who will burlesque it and put the onlookers in good humor. As 
an additional thought in connection with the bicycle idea, you 
might arrange a local bicycle race for some of the boys and 
award a “SECRETS” prize to the winner. This bicycle race to be 
held Saturday morning so as to stimulate your matinee business 
on this picture. The kids will talk about it all week long in 
anticipation of proving which one is the most adept speedster 
with his bicycle. But regardless of whether you use the race as 
part of your “SECRETS” campaign, be sure that you get hold 
of a high wheeled bike and give yourself one of the liveliest 
street ballyhoos you have ever utilized on any picture. 



A TRIUMPH FOR THE TALKING SCREEN! 



Here’s the STAR of 
STARS outshining any¬ 
thing she has ever done 
before! In a story that 
summarizes all that she 
has meant to the 
motion picture! 

NO FINER ROLE HAS 
BEEN GIVEN ANY 
ACTRESS TO PLAY! 

NO ACTRESS COULD 
HAVE PLAYED IT FINER! 


SECRETS 

^ LESLIE HOWARD 

A FRANK BORZAGE PRODUCTION 
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Blonde vs. 
Brunette 



One of the thrilling climaxes in “SECRETS” occurs when 
Mona Maris, who plays the part of the haughty Spanish beauty 
approaches Mary Pickford and attempts to rob her of the love 
of her husband, played by Leslie Howard. She berates Mary 
and says that Mary’s Blonde beauty no longer attracts Leslie 
Howard and that her dark Latin temperament is better suited 
to Howard’s personality. 

Here you have a direct clash between Blonde and Brunette. 
How Mary overcomes this situation is delightfully explained 
in the picture, but here you have a contest of curiosity value 
based upon the fact — “Do men care more for Blondes or 
Brunettes, or does that depend upon the individual person?” 
Use a scare head caption to this effect — “Leslie Howard, 
married to a Blonde, but claimed by a Brunette. How was 
this romantic struggle settled in “SECRETS?” 

Explain to us in your own words (in not more than 100 
words) whether you believe men are more attracted by Blondes 
or Brunettes or whether that depends upon individual 
preference.” 

The different amusing comments received daily by the news¬ 
paper in which you plant this Contest, should be posted on a 
bulletin board outside of your theatre so as to keep alive the 
curiosity value of “SECRETS.” 



SECRETS 


Teaser Throwaways 
in Envelopes 

A novelty herald has been prepared which is available in two different 
styles, one as above in envelopes containing die copy “Can you keep 
‘SECRETS’?”, or at the same price in the envelopes shown below, with 
the caption — “ ‘SECRETS’ every wife and husband should know.”* 

Naturally, inside these envelopes is a strong selling smash on Mary 
Pickford in “SECRETS” along with your theatre name, playdate and 
imprint. 

These throwaways should be given away on the street or by house 
to house canvass, or handed out to patrons leaving your theatre from 
tlxe previous show. 

They are specially priced at-r- 

500.$4.00 

1,000. 5.00 

3,000. 4.50 per thousand 

5,000. 4.00 “ 

Order them direct from Economy Novelty and Printing 
Company, 239 West 39th Street, New York City. 

^Specify which envelope you want when sending in your order. 


SECRETS 

E very Wife 
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Should Knowf 


Colortone Slide 



A special effect slide has been made up which you should use in 
advance of the main title on “SECRETS.” It is reproduced above. It is 
highly colored in two sizes for any standard equipment Colored positive 
alone will give excellent results and can also be used with uncolored 
negative to obtain greater depth. 

4" x5"—Colored positive only.....§2.00 

Set (positive and negative) .... 3.00 

3%"x4"—Colored positive only .. 1.50 

Set (positive and negative) .... 2.25 
Order by Number N-496 direct from National Studios, Inc., 
226 West 56th Street, New York City. 

Send remittance with order to avoid parcel post and C.O.D. charges. 
Write for catalogue of colortone effects. 
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Auto Tire Cover 



The “SECRETS” tire covers are made of a strong durable card 
board so shaped that they fit every standard automobile tire and 
they will stand up over a long period of time and remain bright and 
good looking despite rough usage. 

The tire covers are prepared in two colors and are startlingly 
visible at quite a long distance. 

Plant these on as many automobiles, taxicabs and other vehicles 
at least a week in advance of your showing of “SECRETS” 
as is possible, so that this bright flash will be driven all over your 
city and let people know that a real picture is coming to town. 

They are priced as follows: 

Lots of 10.75c each 

” ” 25.40c ” 

Lots of 50.33c each 

” ” 100.30c ” 

Lots of 200.28c each 

There is an additional charge of 15c per cover for hand lettering 
your theatre imprint and playdate. Prices are f.o.b. 

The Hinson Manufacturing Co. 

Waterloo, Iowa 


“Pickford Grey 99 
The Newest Color 


During the screening of “SECRETS” Mary 
Pickford established a new fashion vogue 
that has been rapidly spreading all over the 
world. She designed the color called Pick- 
ford Grey. This grey fabric was not only 
used in costumes but was employed as back 
drops, scenic effects, chair covers, window 
draperies and other subjects visible to the 
camera. Immediately fashion designers got 
busy. Pickford Grey became an established 
reality. 

Arrange for window displays with any 
type store that meets with your require¬ 
ments. For example, you can arrange for 
a men’s hat store to feature a series of 
Pearl Grey hats with a card reading as 
follows: “Wear the newest style in hats 
Pickford Grey, inspired by Mary Pickford’s 
newest screen success with Leslie Howard.” 
From the woman angle, it will be an abso¬ 
lute cinch since dress shops can feature the 
new grey fabrics of all types as made up in 
women’s dresses, with pocketbooks, hats and 
other accessories to match in order to give 
the smart woman a complete Pickford Grey 
wardrobe. 

Get the best store in your town to run 
promotional ads. selling the Pickford Grey 
idea as being the newest thing in advance 
fashion, and, of course, mention in all their 
literature that Mary Pickford in “SECRETS” 
is coming to your theatre. 



Silkoleen, transparent valance 70c per foot, 40 inches deep, iridescent 
background, available any color scheme desired. Send measurements 
when ordering. 


30 foot up¬ 
right banner, 
special ly 
sewed val¬ 
ance— $14.00 
each. 



Burgees 40c each, one on Leslie Howard and one 
on Mary Pickford. Pennants $1.75 per dozen in 
assorted colors. 


HAKY 

PICKFORD 


teeners 


-<». LESLIE HOWARD 


Se 


■uM JtisUi 

HOWARD 


Heavy silkoleen lobby and marquee banner 
$2.00 each. They measure 36 inches deep, 50 
inches long and have special space for your 
playdates. 


Order direct from 
MORRIS LIBERMAN 
729 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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NO FINER ROLE 

could have been 
given any actress 
to play* No ac¬ 
tress could have 
ployed it finer// 
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Who Keep “Secrets” 
Better , Men or Women? 


If you want to start a nice lively argument, tell your wife that she 
gossips more than you do and that in telling her a secret you might 
just as well broadcast it to the world. The first thing you know, a nice 
family row will he in the process of formation with comments such as 
the following being thrown back and forth across the dinner table — 
“Why don’t you stop chewing the rag?” “I might just as well tell City 
Hall as tell it to you, etc,” and so on far into the night. 

Here is an opportunity for you to work up a very humorous contest 
on the basis of “Who Keep ‘Secrets’ Better, Men or Women?” Each 
day a prominent citizen in your town will give his opinion of the 
disputed question. The first day, use the remarks of a prominent male, 
with a refutation by a well known woman in your city. For example, 
here’s what the male could say, as a teaser to start off with, “Tell 
men something, it goes in one ear and out the other — tell a woman 
something it goes in both ears and out her mouth.” “There are three 
means of communication widely in use, telephone, telegraph and tell 
a woman.” If this dosen’t start the well known rough repartee on the 
part of some of your feminine adherents then we are no judge of 
what’s needed to start a good rumpus. 

Naturally, this whole contest has to be handled with tongue in cheek 
in order that the combatants do not lose their sense of humor. The 
funnier the comments are, or the more sarcastic the verbal entries, the 
better for your theatre publicity. Some of the funniest comments by 
well known citizens should be posted on a bulletin board in the lobby 
of your theatre well in advance of the showing of “SECRETS.” Be sure 
and give both sides equal play on this bulletin board, posting just as 
many letters from women as you do from men. This could act as sort 
of a gossip exchange with a lot of local news sprinkled throughout the 
laughing comments. The best letter outlining one side or the other 
should be given a suitable prize. Naturally if you stir up interest in 
smart showmanship fashion you will have the men striving against the 
women to win top prize so as to win the point they are arguing about, 
namely that their sex keeps “SECRETS” better than the opposite one. 
Be sure that in all newspaper copy that Mary Pickford in “SECRETS” 
is prominently mentioned as well as that of your theatre name. 


16 — One Col. Ad Slug 
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Simple Romances 
Still Excel, 
Says Mary 


Wise-Cracking Has No Place in 
"Secrets," Star's Newest Picture 


Cycles may come and cycles may 
go, but the age-old love story of the 
man and woman who fight their way 
to happiness together, overcoming all 
obstacles, remains basically the great¬ 
est and most satisfactory screen 
theme. 

It all depends upon the way and 
by whom the story’s told. 

So declared Mary Pickford, who 
considered more than thirty vehicles, 
including stage plays, best-selling 
novels and screen originals, before 
she chose “Secrets,” which comes to 

the., for.as 

the story best calculated to prove of 
universal appeal. 

Simple Love Story 

“Secrets” is a simple love story, 
according to Miss Pickford, a down- 
to-earth romance of plain people, 
without so-called sophistication, wise¬ 
cracks or “daring situations.” 

There’s an elopement to foil a rich 
American father who wants his 
daughter to wed a titled Englishman 
instead of a poor clerk; a young 
couple battling the hardships of west¬ 
ern ranch life; battles with cattle 
rustlers; the rearing of a family; 
eventual prosperity, clouded by the 
husband’s affair with another woman; 
a loyal, devoted wife who refuses to 
let threatened scandal wreck their 
happiness. 

These are the ingredients with 
which Miss Pickford and her sup¬ 
porting cast, including Leslie Howard 
opposite the star, Director Frank 
Borzage, Scenarist Frances Marion 
and a technical staff have made 
“Secrets.” 

Both director and scenarist are 
two-time winners of Academy of Mo¬ 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences awards, 
highest honor in filmdom, Borzage 
with “Seventh Heaven” and “Bad 
Girl,” and Miss Afarion with “The 
Big House” and “The Champ.” Mary, 
likewise, is an Academy winner, hav¬ 
ing been given the award for her 
work in “Coquette.” 

Picked Own Cast 

A stickler for careful preparation, 
Aliss Pickford made sure that her 
story was “right” before she permit¬ 
ted a camera to click, and she per¬ 
sonally selected every principal in 
the cast. 

The role of John Carlton, cattle 
rancher, is a departure for Leslie 
Howard, who has risen to screen 
heights in pictures such as “Outward 
Bound,” “A Free Soul” and “Smilin’ 
Through,” and it was because he was 
so eager to play an American wes¬ 
terner opposite Aliss Pickford that he 
cancelled a long-planned voyage to 
his native land after completing his 
part in “The Animal Kingdom.” 

Among the members of the cast 
are the dead-pan comedian, Ned 
Sparks, who deserts his usual suave 
city-type portrayal for the role of a 
sharp-shooting ranch hand, C. Aubrey 
Smith, Blanche Frederici, Doris Lloyd, 
Mona Maris, as the woman who tries 
to lure Howard away; and Allan 
Sears, who played leads opposite Miss 
Pickford in the old silent picture 
days, and now returns in a villainous 
characterization. 

Has Four Locales 

“Secrets” has four principal locales 
— Salem, Mass.; the desert country 
of Southern California; Monterery, 
California, and Washington, D. C. 

Except for a couple of locations, 
necessary for cattle stampede and 
“chase” sequences, all of “Secrets” 
has been filmed on the largest sound 
stages at the United Artists studios, 
where exterior - interiors, allowing 
lighting, photographic and recording 
effects impossible to obtain out of 
doors, cover several acres’ space. 


Another Screen Find 


Is one of the screen idols of to¬ 
morrow playing a role in Mary Pick- 

ford’s “Secrets” at the .? 

Hollywood experts think so. Lyman 
Williams, handsome 19-year-old 
blonde, makes his debut in support 
of the star, appearing in important 
sequences with Miss Pickford and 
her leading man, Leslie Howard. 

Young Williams, member of a 
prominent Kalamazoo, Mich, family, 
won his acting spurs with stock com¬ 
panies in the middle west before at¬ 
tempting to crash the gates of Holly¬ 
wood. According to Director Frank 
Borzage, the youth is endowed with 
the ability, looks and intelligence that 
should take him far in a screen 
career. 



’■'Mary Pickford star of "Secrets'* 
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MARY PICKFORD 


in 


“SECRETS” 

A FRANK BORZAGE Production 

■with 


LESLIE HOWARD 

From the play “Secrets” by 
Rudolf Besier and Mav Edginton 
Written for the screen by Frances Marion 
Directed by Frank Borzage 
a United Artists Picture 


CAST 

MARY MARLOWEl 

MARY CARLTON}. 

JOHN CARLTON . 

MR. MARLOWE . 

MRS. MARLOWE . 

SUSAN CHANNING . 

LORD HURLEY . 

“SUNSHINE” . 

JAKE HOUSER . 

SENORA MARTINEZ . 

WILLIAM CARLTON] 

AUDREY CARLTON 1. as children 

SUSAN CARLTON f 
ROBERT CARLTON J 
WILLIAM CARLTON] 

AUDREY CARLTON [. in middle ; 

SUSAN CARLTON 
ROBERT CARLTON 

Art Director . 

Photography . 

Sound Recording . 

Film Editor . 

Costumes by . 


.... Mary Pickford 
.... Leslie Howard 
. C. Aubrey Smith 
. . Blanche Frederici 

. Doris Lloyd 

.... Herbert Evans 

. Ned Sparks 

. Allan Sears 

.Mona Maris 

f Lyman Williams 
J Virginia Grey 
] Ellen Johnson 
[Randolph Connolly 
f Huntley Gordon 
J Ethel Clayton 
] Bessie Barriscale 
[Theodore Von Eltz 

. Richard Day 

. Ray June 

. Frank Maher 

.... Hugh Bennett 
. Adrian 


Synopsis 

In a New England village of the late 1860’s William Marlowe, banker and 
ship owner, and his ambitious wife are planning to marry off their lovely daughter, 
Mary, to Lord Hurley, English nobleman, over the protests of the girl, who has 
secretly given her heart to John Carlton, a young clerk in her father’s establishment. 

Marlowe, discovering the affair, discharges Carlton, vows he will keep the 
upstart from getting another job in New England, and hastens preparations for 
the alliance with the Briton. That night Mary and Carlton elope. 

The young couple’s honeymoon is spent on the long covered wagon trek to 
California, where they build a home and find happiness in the desert country, despite 
the privations and hard work of ranch life. Their only help as they undertake cattle 
raising is a former Confederate soldier who answers to the name of “Sunshine.” 

They are even prospering in a small way when a band of notorious cattle 
rustlers, headed by “Red Jake” Houser, descend on the homestead. The outlaws 
arrive while Carlton and “Sunshine” are away from the ranch. Mary, alone with 
the baby, defies them. They threaten her and little John and ride away with the 
steers just before Carlton and “Sunshine” return. 

Urged on by Mary, Carlton organizes the settlers of the valley into a posse, 
which takes the law into its own hands and hangs three of the rustlers, including 
“Red JAke’s” brother. 

Little John is ill when the surviving desperadoes, vowing revenge against the 
Carltons, attack the cabin. John and “Sunshine,” aided by Mary, fight them off. 
In the midst of the battle Mary discovers that little John has died. Mary binds the 
wounds of “Sunshine,” and when “Red Jake” starts to sneak through a window and 
is leveling a pistol at John, she snatches up a rifle and kills the rustler. The cabin is 
in flames as a posse rescues the besieged ranchers. 

The ensuing years smile on the Carltons, bringing them prosperity and social 
position in their adopted state. Four more fine children are born—two sons and 
two daughters. Inspired by Mary, John Carlton has become a force to be reckoned 
with in politics. It is her loyal support and devotion that always has urged him 
onward, until now he is running for governor. 

On the eve of election, at a brilliant reception in the Carlton’s Monterey home, 
a beautiful Spanish woman, Senora Martinez, faces Mary and demands a showdown 
over the affections of John. 

John, facing his wife and the senora, owns up to an affair with the fascinating 
vampire, then immediately denounces her, branding the pretty stories he told as lies— 
all lies. 

Again the years roll by. Their children, grown to maturity, have just learned 
that their father. Senator Carlton, has refused renomination and is planning to leave 
Washington with their mother for the family ranch in California. William, Robert, 
Audrey and Susan Carlton are furious. The very idea of “father wanting to drag 
mother out West!” 

It dawns upon Mary and John that they are the children now—and they want 
to be left alone to enjoy the twilight years together. Their sons and daughters 
cannot understand why they wish to leave, until the parents explain that in every 
marriage there are secrets—secret joys—secret sorrows—which only husbands and 
wives can share. 

Finally, outwitting their children, Mary and John again elope, speeding away 
in a motorcar to enjoy themselves—and their secrets—without anyone to bother them. 


Mary Pickford Due in 
"Secrets/' With Best 
Cast of Her Career 


Leslie Howard Leading Man and Frank Borzage Director of 

Thrilling Tale Adapted by Frances Marion 


A cademy Winners 
Help To Film 
“Secrets” 


Director and Scenarist Win Awards 
for Artistry in Past Year 


Two double-winners before the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences and two runners-up worked 
with Mary Pickford making “Se¬ 
crets,” the United Artists picture, 

which comes to the . 

Theatre on . 

The double-winners are Frank 
Borzage and Frances Marion, the 
former for direction of “Bad Girl” 
and “Seventh Heaven” and the latter 
for scripts of “The Champ” and 
“The Big House.” The runners-up 
are Ray June, cameraman, and 
Richard Day, art director. 

All worked hard with Miss Pick¬ 
ford, herself an Academy winner for 
her “Coquette.” And behind all of 
them was M. C. Levee, Mary’s pro¬ 
duction manager, who was president 
of the Academy last year. 

In front of the cameras was 
another all-star cast. Miss Pickford’s 
leading man was Leslie Howard and 
the other girl, Mona Maris. Others 
in the cast are C. Aubrey Smith, 
Blanche Frederici, Doris Lloyd, Her¬ 
bert Evans, Ned Sparks and Jerry 
Stewart. 

“Secrets,” it will be recalled, is 
based upon the stage play of Rudolf 
Besier and May Edginton which was 
produced in New York by Sam 
Harris. 


Director Borzage 
Once a Star 
in Films 


Was Also Miner and Rancher Be¬ 
fore Taking Up Acting Game 


Frank Borzage, director of Mary 
Pickford’s “Secrets,” coming to the 

.next ., was 

a miner, rancher, property boy, stage 
leading man, screen actor and “wes¬ 
tern” star before he exchanged his 
make-up box for a megaphone. 

Born and educated in Utah, Borzage 
came to Hollywood at the age of 
nineteen, after wide stage experience. 
His first work in the film capital 
brought him $5 a day and street car 
fare. A few years later he became 
one of the highest-paid directors. 

A leading man in the late Thomas 
Ince’s productions, Borzage later 
went on his own and played in his 
own “westerns.” 

As a director, Borzage burst into 
fame with “Humoresque,” which won 
the Photoplay medal. He again won 
the Photoplay medal with “Seventh 
Heaven,” which also captured the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences award. 

More recently, he was for the 
second time given the Academy 
award, for “Bad Girl.” 

Some of his other productions were 
“They Had to See Paris,” “Song O’ 
My Heart,” “Liliom,” “Young As 
You Feel,” “After Tomorrow” and 
“Farewell to Arms.” 


Former Stars Meet 


Although Ethel Clayton and Bessie 
Barriscale have been screen and stage 
personalities for many years, they 
appear together for the first time in 
Mary Pickford’s “Secrets” at the 

.In fact, these “big name” 

stars of the silent picture era, both 
long residents of Hollywood, had 
never met until they were intro¬ 
duced on the set during the filming 
of “Secrets” by Director Frank 
Borzage. 

Miss Clayton and Miss Barriscale 
appear in supporting roles in se¬ 
quences with Miss Pickford and her 
leading man, Leslie Howard. 


Surrounded by one of the largest 
casts in her long career and directed 
by Frank Borzage, two-time Academy 
winner, Mary Pickford comes to the 

. theatre on . 

in “Secrets,” an adaptation of the 
celebrated stage play by Rudolf Besier 
and May Edgington. And thus, ac¬ 
cording to all advance reports, mo¬ 
tion picture fans will see the star in 
one of the best pictures she has made. 

“Secrets” gives Miss Pickford what 
she believes is an ideal vehicle. In 
the first place, it is “motion picture” 
from beginning to end, and in the 
second place the story is a simple one 
of love and elemental emotions, with 
no wise-cracking and no sophistica¬ 
tion. It is Miss Pickford’s sincere 
belief that simple tales, simply told, 
will be the salvation of the screen, 
just as they are bound to be in 
literature. 

Prepared for Months 

Months of preparatory work went 
into the picturization of “Secrets.” 
In every branch, Miss Pickford spared 
no expense and time in procuring the 
best material and the best personnel, 
as will be borne out by a glance at 
the production staff and the cast of 
players. Both before and behind the 
camera were “names” known through¬ 
out the world. 

In the latter category were Frances 
Marion, scenarist, and Frank Borzage, 
director, who recently were awarded 
their second trophies by the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sci¬ 
ences, thus joining the very small 
army of two-time winners in Holly¬ 
wood. Also behind the cameras 
were Ray June, cameraman, and 
Richard Day, art director, who 
were recent runners-up in the 
Academy awards. And, both be¬ 
fore and behind those cameras, was 
Miss Pickford herself, who won an 
Academy award for her “Coquette.” 

In front of the cameras was an 
all-star cast in every sense of the 
word. Leslie Howard, English star, 
was Miss Pickford’s leading man, 
and Mona Maris is the “other 
woman.” Then there are C. Aubrey 
Smith, Blanche Frederici, Doris Lloyd, 
Herbert Evans, Ned Sparks and 
Jerry Stewart. 


Several Ex-Stars 

But in addition to these Miss Pick¬ 
ford surrounded heself with several 
stars of another day, actors and ac¬ 
tresses who use to count their 
salaries in thousands of dollars week¬ 
ly. These included Bessie Barriscale, 
Ethel Clayton, King Baggott, Flor¬ 
ence Lawrence, Francis Ford, Theo¬ 
dore von Eltz, Huntly Gordon and 
Paul Panzer, among others. 

The story of “Secrets” is in three 
sections, showing Miss Pickford as 
a young girl, as a young woman and 
as a middle-aged woman. Its locales 
are Salem, Mass., the Middle West 
and California, with a final locale 
in Washington, D. C. From begin¬ 
ning to end there is breath-taking 
action, and that, after all, is the prime 
requisite of a motion picture. 


Rubber Shoed Horses 


Steel-shod horses and sensitive 
sound-recording systems in Holly¬ 
wood motion picture studios do not 
mix, it was discovered, when the 
Mary Pickford company started 
shooting on “Secrets.” 

Horses and carriages clattering up 
to the star’s film home made so much 
noise that voices of players could 
not be heard. Director Frank Bor¬ 
zage solved the problem by ordering 
rubber shoes for every animal in 
the scene. 
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From Your Editors! 


Hot Latin Types 
Over-Played\ 
She Says 

Mona Maris Declares “Hot Cha" 
School is Not Representative 
of Spain 

The Hollywood idea that “fiery 
Latins” should interpret their roles 
with much “hot-cha” and hip-wiggling 
is all wrong, declares Mona Maris, 
playing “the other woman” opposite 
Mary Pickford in “Secrets” now at 
the . 

The “fiery Latin” should be “fiery” 
without being obviously so, says Miss 
Maris, who is half Spanish and half 
French. She was born in Argentina, 
educated in Europe, and won popu¬ 
larity in America. 

Worked in Europe 

In the role of a Spanish Californian 
who tries her blandishments on Leslie 
Howard, the romantic male interest 
in the picture, Miss Maris gives what 
she claims to be the first true repre¬ 
sentation of the “fiery Latin” type, 
properly interpreting the sinuosity and 
hot pepper siren stuff. 

Miss Maris was a featured actress 
in European pictures before she came 
to Hollywood as an unknown four 
years ago and started her career all 
over again. Educated in Buenos Aires, 
France and England, and speaking 
fluent English, French, German, 
Italian and Spanish, she arrived in 
Hollywood on New Year’s eve, 1928. 

Not knowing a soul in the film 
capital, she daily made the rounds of 
the studios without receiving en¬ 
couragement. Eventually, however, 
she obtained a small part in “Under 
the Texas Moon,” and overnight 
found her services in demand. 

First Big Role 

Her first important role in Holly¬ 
wood was in “Romance of The Rio 
Grande.” Subsequently she played the 
leading feminine roles in “The 
Arizona Kid” and other pictures. 

Although Miss Maris plays sophis¬ 
ticated roles, she smokes only in pic¬ 
tures, and she says she never has 
been in love, but often wonders what 
it is like! 


Ned Sparks Picks 
His Own Way 
of Dying 

Student of Old Western Days 
Shows How Things Should 
Be Done 


It took a comedian to change a 
Hollywood studio’s interpretation of 
how a man reacts when he is shot. 

Ned Sparks, noted dead-pan laugh 
provoker, who plays one of the chief 
supporting roles in Mary Pickford’s 
“Secrets,” now showing at the .... 
...., took issue with the “busi¬ 
ness” in the scenario that called for 
him to go into a spin and pitch for¬ 
ward on his face when struck by a 
bullet, and finally persuaded Director 
Frank Borzage to let him do the 
scene his own way. 

Sparks, it was revealed, is an au¬ 
thority on gun-fighting and old wes¬ 
tern badmen. He owns one of the 
largest private libraries in existence 
dealing with the lives of desperadoes 
and famous gun-fights in western 
America during the past seventy-five 
years. The comedian also is an ex¬ 
pert on all kinds of firearms. Guns 
and gun-fight lore are his hobby. 

So when Borzage rehearsed Miss 
Pickford, Leslie Howard and Sparks 
in a scene at the United Artists stu¬ 
dios, requiring Sparks to do a heroic 
fall when supposedly shot by cattle 
rustlers, the comedian objected to 
the “dying technique.” 

“All wrong, all wrong,” protested 
Sparks. “I’m shot through the chest. 
At the range these gun-men are fir¬ 
ing, and with the kind of ammunition 
they’re using, I would cough con¬ 
vulsively and merely slump to the 
ground. I’ve been waiting for years 
to be shot in a scene like this, and 
I know how it should be done.” 

Borzage, after listening to Sparks 
expound at length on shootings and 
firearms, finally said: “All right, 
you’re to be the wounded man, so be 
shot your own way.” 


New Screen Father 


Mary Pickford, who has had scores 
of screen fathers during her career, 
boasts a former international cricket 
champion as her parent in “Secrets,” 

which opens at the ...He 

is C. Aubrey Smith, Cambridge man 
and eminent British athlete, who 
won fame on the London and N'ew 
York stage before he entered pictures. 
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MARY PICKFORD 


Mary Pickford, re-christened 
“America’s Sweetheart” in San Fran¬ 
cisco by Sidney Grauman, father of 
the Pacific Coast film showmen, is 
really Gladys Smith. She began her 
stage career in her native city of 
Toronto, when she was five years old, 
playing a speaking part with the 
Valentine Stock Company in that 
city. When she was eight years old, 
she was already a veteran actress, 
going on the road with “The Little 
Red School-house.” A year later she 
was starred in “The Fatal Wedding.” 
Many roles in popular melodramas 
of the day followed. 

When she was thirteen the little 
Smith girl played with Chauncey 
Olcott in “Edmund Burke.” Her first 
appearance on Broadway was made 
under the auspices of David Belasco 
in “The Warrens of Virginia,” in 
which she originated the role of Betty 
Warren. 

Went to Movies 

Then Miss Pickford went to the 
old Biograph Studio, bent upon try¬ 
ing “these new moving pictures.” She 
happened to meet Director D. W. 
Griffith coming out of his office and 
she was hired then and there. Her 
first film appearance, she says, was 
in a 500-foot film called “Her First 
Biscuits.” Florence Lawrence also 
played in that picture, as did William 
Courtwright, who again supported 
Miss Pickford in “My Best Girl” 
(1927). 

The third day she was in the 
studio Miss Pickford was cast in the 
leading role in “The Violin Maker 
of Cremona,” a one-reeler. She re¬ 
mained with Biograph for a year and 
a half, her salary going from $40. a 
week to $5,000. a year, a high salary 
at that time, even for a movie star. 
For a time, Mary Pickford was with 
the Independent Motion Picture Com¬ 
pany, who paid her $75. a week. How¬ 
ever, she returned to Biograph for 
less remuneration since she felt the 
opportunity offered by that famous 
old company was greater. 

Belasco succeeded in winning her 
back on the stage the following sea¬ 
son, and presented her in “A Good 
Little Devil.” In the spring of 1913 
she made a film play for Famous 
Players. Then came her rapid rise to 
present preeminence in motion pic¬ 
tures. 

Her Salary Soars 

Alary Pickford was vice-president 
of the Mary Pickford Famous Play¬ 
ers Company in 1915, her salary hav¬ 
ing been raised from $1,000 to $2,000 
a week, with 50% of the profits. A 
year later her salary was doubled. 
For Famous Players Miss Pickford 
made the following films: 

“Good Little Devil,” “Caprice,” 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” 
“Hearts Adrift,” “Such A Little 
Queen,” “Eagle’s Mate,” “Behind 
the Scenes,” “Fanchon the Cric¬ 
ket,” “Cinderella,” “Mistress Nell,” 
“A Dawn of Tomorrow,” “Rags,” 
“Little Pal,” “The Girl of Yester¬ 
day,” “Poor Little Peppina,” 
“Madam Butterfly,” “The Found¬ 
ling,” “The Eternal Grind,” “Hulda 
from Holland” and “Less Than 
The Dust.” 

In 1916 the Mary Pickford Com¬ 
pany was organized and Miss Pick¬ 
ford was allowed her choice of 
stories and cast, to say nothing of 
her new and enormous salary. She 
owned a one-half interest in the 
profits of her films, which were re¬ 
leased through Artcraft Pictures. 
Among these films were: 


“Pride of the Clan,” “Poor Lit¬ 
tle Rich Girl,” “Romance of the 
Redwoods,” “The Little American,” 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” 
“Little Princess,” “Stella Maris” 
“Amarilla of Clothes Line Alley,” 
“M’liss,” “How Could You, Jean,” 
“Captain Kidd, Jr.” and “Johanna 
Enlists.” 

Becomes Own Producer 

On Armistice Day, November 11, 
1918, Mary Pickford became an in¬ 
dependent producer, making pic¬ 
tures for release through First Na¬ 
tional. These films included “Daddy 
Long Legs,” “The Hoodlum” and 
“Heart O’ The Hills.” 

Early in 1919 Mary became one 
of the organizers of United Artists 
Corporation, the other members 
being Charlie Chaplin, Douglas 
Fairbanks and David Wark Grif¬ 
fith. This organization releases her 
pictures today. 

“Pollyanna” was her first pro¬ 
duction for United Artists, fol¬ 
lowed by “Suds,” “The Love 
Light,” “Through the Back Door,” 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” “Tess of 
the Storm Country,” “Rosita,” 
“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,” 
“Little Annie Rooney,” “Spar¬ 
rows” and “My Best Girl.” 

“Coquette,” released early in 
1929, was Miss Pickford’s first all- 
talking picture. 

“The Taming of the Shrew,” all- 
talking picturization of Shake¬ 
speare’s comedy, represented the 
first joint appearance of Mary 
Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks in 
a film. 

“Kiki,” the play made famous by 
Lenore Ulric on the stage and by 
Norma Talmadge in silent films, 
followed “The Taming of the 
Shrew.” Sam Taylor directed and 
Reginald Denny was leading man 
opposite Miss Pickford. 

Weds Doug Fairbanks 

Mary Pickford and Douglas Fair¬ 
banks were married March 28, 1920. 
Their happy married life and loyalty 
to each other have done much to 
elevate the motion picture industry’s 
place in public confidence. Miss Pick¬ 
ford’s acting and the clean whole¬ 
some type of film which she pro¬ 
duces are popularly cited as reasons 
for her present position at the pin¬ 
nacle of her profession. 

Miss Pickford’s sister, Lottie Pick¬ 
ford, lives in Beverly Hills, Cal. Her 
brother, Jack, died in Paris this year. 


Howard Looks To 
Literature as 
Next Step 

Pickford Leading Man Nurses Am¬ 
bition to Become Writer Sometime 


Leslie Howard, who plays opposite 
Mary Pickford in “Secrets,” coming 

to the . Theatre, next 

., rides three hobbies with 

the same earnestness and enthusiasm 
he puts into his screen roles. They 
are amateur photography, writing 
and pipes. 

The English-born actor carries a 
camera with him wherever he goes, 
in and out of the studios, and he can 
be seen snapping photographs every 
spare moment. If he gets an idea for 
a unique angle, he is apt to disappear 
from the set and reveal himself a 
couple of minutes later, hanging from 
a rafter on a sound stage. He is 
liable to snap anybody or anything. 


Unforeseen Problems Toughest 

in Making of Motion Pictures 

Ingenuity Taxed to the Utmost During Filming of 
Mary Pickford's Film 


It’s the unexpected — the unfore¬ 
seen problems constantly bobbing up 
in the making of motion pictures — 
that in many ways most forcefully 
testify to the resourcefulness of 
Hollywood. 

No matter how well planned a pro¬ 
duction may be, or how carefully the 
thousand and one details are worked 
out in advance, there always are last- 
minute Gordian knots to be cut by 
the studio “trouble shooters.” 

Ingenuity Taxed 

When the complicated machinery 
of a picture-making unit starts roll¬ 
ing, it must be kept going without 
interruption until the finished product 
— the entertainment you see on the 
screen — is ready. It sometimes taxes 
to the utmost the ingenuity of the 
“trouble shooters” to keep figurative 
monkey-wrenches out of the ma¬ 
chinery, but ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred they come through. 

For instance — 

The desert country within a couple 
of hours’ drive from Hollywood to¬ 
day is again “knee deep in sunshine,” 
but in creating Mary Pickford’s 

“Secrets,” which comes to the. 

on . filmdom’s magic had to 

pinch-hit for nature. One of the im¬ 
portant sequences in the story called 
for action on the desert. Members of 
the technical staff spent the night on 
location, getting everything in readi¬ 
ness for the day’s shooting. One hun¬ 
dred Texas longhorns, transported 
from the United Artists lot to the 
desert in motor trucks, were ready 
for their picture debut. 

Imported Sunshine 

Director Frank Borzage and his 
staff, seventy actors and studio work¬ 
ers were preparing to push off from 
the studio at dawn when word came 
that the desert location was cloudy 
for the first time in weeks. To have 
abandoned the trip at the last minute 
and rearranged the production sched¬ 
ule to permit shooting other scenes 
inside the studio would have thrown 
a good-sized wrench into the ma¬ 
chinery. 

Borzage, M. C. Levee, production 
manager, and their aides went into 
a huddle, emerging with a decision in 
less than a minute: 


“We’ll take our own sunshine to 
the desert!” 

A small army of electricians loaded 
scores of huge sun-arcs on trucks, 
manned portable generators, and L 
nine o’clock had the desert location 
flooded with artificial sunshine. The 
day’s shooting — cattle stampede, 
battle with rustlers, heat waves shim¬ 
mering on the desert — went through 
as scheduled. 

Another Problem 

A few days later, in the studio, 
Borzage was rehearsing a reception 
scene with the star, Leslie Howard, 
Ned Sparks, Mona Maris and fifty 
supporting players on the set. The 
highly-polished floor of the palatial 
home was slippery, so slippery, in 
fact, that every one was in danger 
of doing some slap-stick falls. 

“Do something about it,” was all 
that the director said. 

Within a few minutes technicians 
were busy equipping the entire cast, 
from the star to the last extra, with 
non-skid footwear. Strips of specially 
prepared material were affixed to 
soles, and when cameras began to 
grind, the company was able to walk 
across the floor and dance without 
worrying about going into a nose 
dive. 

Another problem to be solved in 
“Secrets” was shattering of crockery, 
in a gun-fight without endangering 
the lives of the actors. Blank car¬ 
tridges won’t break dishes, and real 
bullets, even if fired by experts, have 
a habit of ricochetting. Miss Pick¬ 
ford’s director, the man who made 
“Bad Girl,” and “Farewell to Arms,” 
“Humoresque,” “Seventh Heaven,” 
and the only two-time winner of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
recruited Hollywood’s only sling-shot 
champion — Charles Cline. 

Shattered Crockery 

Cline, with the unerring ability to 
hit a bulls-eye at fifty feet with the 
weapon of old-fashioned American 
boyhood, stood behind the cameras 
and smashed dishes and crockery as 
Miss Pickford, Howard and Sparks 
poked guns through holes in a desert 
cabin and held off cattle rustlers. 

That’ll give you an idea. 


LESLIE HOWARD 


Leslie Howard was born in Lon¬ 
don, England, the son of Frank 
Howard, a broker, and Lillian How¬ 
ard. He was brought up in the 
suburbs of London and educated at 
Dulwich College in England. After 
graduating he became a bank clerk. 

He served with the British Army 
in France during the World War. 
Following his discharge from the 
army, being without a job, he turned 
to the stage. His first stage roles 
were Jerry in “Peg O’ My Heart” 
and Charley in “Charley’s Aunt” on 
tour in the English provinces. 

Rise Was Rapid 

His first appearance in London was 
in a play called “The Freaks.” There¬ 
after his rise in the theatrical world 
was rapid. 

He appeared in New York for the 
first time in 1921 in “Just Suppose,” 
which was followed by “The Wren,” 
“Danger,” “The Truth About 
Blayds,” “The Serpent’s Tooth,” 
“The Romantic Age,” “Isabel,” 
“Lady Cristilinda,” “Anything 
Might Happen,” “Aren’t We All?”, 
“Outward Bound,” “Escape,” “The 
Green Hat,” “Her Cardboard 
Lover,” “Berkeley Square” and the 
recent Philip Barry hit, “The Ani¬ 
mal Kingdom.” 

He made his American film debut 
in “Outward Bound” and has ap¬ 
peared in the following films: “Her 
Cardboard Lover,” “Free Soul,” 
“Reserved for Ladies” and “The 
Animal Kingdom.” 

Loves Sports 

He loves to play cricket and when 
a youth won fame for his remarkable 
game. He is an ardent enthusiast of 
polo and does a lot of swimming. 
He owns several horses and dogs. 
He plays the piano by ear. 

His favorite stage play is “Richard 
the Third.” He has blonde hair and 
blue eyes. He is five foot ten and 
one-half inches tall. He weighs one 
hundred and forty-five pounds. 


Serial Kings Meet 


Remember Paul Panzer and Fran¬ 
cis Ford, the serial kings of the silent 
picture era? You can see them both 

on the screen at . 

playing atmospheric roles in Mary 
Pickford’s “Secrets,” which presents 
Leslie Howard opposite the star. 


Comedian Gets Chance 


The comedian who yearned to play 
Hamlet has his counterpart in Ned 
Sparks, Hollywood’s famous dead¬ 
pan laugh-provoker, who, all his life, 
has cherished an ambition to give a 
dramatic performance. This ambition 
is realized in Mary Pickford’s “Se¬ 
crets,” now on the screen at the .... 


Sparks shares supporting honors 
with Leslie Howard in the romantic 
story directed by Frank Borzage, 
whose previous productions such as 
“Seventh Heaven,” “Bad Girl” and 
“Farewell to Arms,” have been ac¬ 
claimed throughout the world. 


Director an Athlete 


Outstanding athletes in Holly¬ 
wood’s film colony are not confined 
to the screen’s “he-men.” One of the 
outstanding athletes is Frank Bor¬ 
zage, director of Mary Pickford’s 

“Secrets,” at the . 

Theatre, who has won championships 
in handball, squash, golf and other 
sports. 

He is also a licensed flyer, pilots 
his own plane. Yachting is another 
of his diversions. He owns a racing 
hydroplane and a cabin cruiser. An 
expert horesman, he was one of 
Hollywood’s best polo players until 
studio and physicians’ requests 
caused him to give up the sport after 
his mount fell on him in a game. 



* Mary Pickford star of 'Secrets"* 


4 -— One Col. Star Head 
(Mat .05; Cut .20) 











































Complete Campaign on Mary Pickford’s Film 


Former Movie Stars 

Returning to Studios 
in Secondary Role 

Mary Pickford Includes Eight Old-Timers in Cast of "Secrets," 

Her Latest Picture 



Mary Pickford in ''Secrets Wa Leslie Howard 

3 — Two Col. Scene (Mat .10; Cut .40) 


Hollywood America’s Film Capital 
in Name Only 9 It is Now Revealed 

All But Three Major Studios Have Removed to Other Sections 
Around Los Angeles 


With more free lance and former 
“big names” available than at any 
time in the history of Hollywood, the 
trend these days in all the major 
studios is to cast even the minor 
roles and “bits” of pictures with sea¬ 
soned screen personalities. 

Actors and actresses who once 
would not consider roles unless they 
were given “run of picture” contracts, 
guaranteed preferred billing and as¬ 
sured of other prerogatives, today 
accept small parts, often little more 
than glorified bits, for a few days’ 
work. They are employed on a daily 
salary basis, and work in many pic¬ 
tures on the major and independent 
lots. 

Experience Valuable 

Studios themselves find it more 
satisfactory to entrust minor roles, 
important to the story as a whole 
but of short duration on the screen, 
to thoroughly experienced players. 
Warner Brothers - First National, 
Paramount, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
Fox and others have been following 
this practice recently, with executives 
and directors pointing to better-bal¬ 
anced productions as a result. Some¬ 
times the characters are not even 
mentioned in screen credits. 

Mary Pickford used several for¬ 
mer outstanding screen and stage 
personalities in “Secrets,” her new 
United Artists feature, coming to 

the .. next. 

They include Ethel Clayton and Bes¬ 
sie Barriscale, who were rated among 
the most glamorous stars of the silent 
picture era, drawing weekly salaries 
running well into four figures; also 
Theodore Von Eltz and Huntly Gor¬ 
don, leading men who have enjoyed 
international popularity, worked by 
the day in one sequence, under the 
direction of Frank Borzage, a leading 
proponent of the theory that every 
role in a picture, no matter how 
small, should be in the hands of the 
finest talent available. 


True Cosmopolite 


Hollywood recognizes a true cos¬ 
mopolite in the person of Mona 
Maris, who plays one of the chief 
roles in Mary Pickford’s “Secrets,” 

which comes to the .. on 

. A native daughter of 

Argentina, born in Buenos Aires of 
a Spanish father and a French 
mother, Miss Maris was educated in 
Paris, London and Berlin, and won 
recognition as a screen actress on the 
continent before she came to Cali¬ 
fornia four years ago. 

Although she plays siren roles, she 
smokes only in pictures, and does 
not like intoxicants. She dislikes par¬ 
ties and prefers to be alone or with 
one or two intimate friends. 


The Dancing Camera 


Ever hear of a dancing camera? 
Its unique results can be seen on the 

screen at the .. in one of 

the sequences of Mary Pickford’s 
“Secrets,” when the star glides about 
the floor with Leslie Howard, per¬ 
mitting the audience to follow every 
movement of the couple. 



Mary Pickford in “Secrets ’with Leslie Howard 


6 — One Col. Scene (Mat .05; Cut .20) 


Woman The Best 
Set - Dresser 
in Films 


Julie Heron Alone in Profession 
Otherwise Dominated by Men 


The world is familiar with stories 
of women who have reached the top¬ 
most rung in their respective fields 
in the motion picture industry, as 
stars, writers, producers — even di¬ 
rectors. 

It is not generally known, however, 
that Hollywood boasts one woman 
who is absolutely alone in her pro¬ 
fession, which otherwise is domina¬ 
ted by men. 

Meet Julie Heron, the only woman 
set dresser in filmdom. 

A Movie Veteran 

A veteran of the picture industry, 
starting as an actress in 1914, and 
switching to the technical end in 
1918, Miss Heron has been doing 
what definitely is regarded as a man’s 
work in the major studios for years. 
Men are her assistants, and they 
bow to her orders not because she 
is their “boss” — and a woman — 
but because of their admiration for 
her ability and experience. 

Miss Heron derived particular sat¬ 
isfaction from her latest assignment, 
with the “Secrets” company at the 
United Artists studio, for the pic¬ 
ture’s star is Mary Pickford, who is 
also the industry’s most famous 
woman producer, and the scenarist 
is Frances Marion, the screen’s ace 
woman writer. “Secrets” is now 

showing at the . Theatre, 

for. 

“Set dresser” is a misnomer. The 
position really requires Miss Heron 
to be a jill-of-all-trades. She is re¬ 
sponsible for the furnishing, decora¬ 
tion, selection and placement of fur¬ 
niture and everything else on the set 
from the time it is completed by the 
art director’s department until it is 
ready for the players, director and 
photographers. 

Authority on Furniture 

Miss Heron is an authority on 
furniture of all countries and periods; 
objects d’art; appointments of every 
kind of home from humble cottage 
to mansion; antiques; tapestries, rugs 
and other things that come under the 
category of set dressing. 

She has been chief of her depart¬ 
ment at United Artists for five and 
a half years. 


Actor Wins Role 
After Chance 
Remark 


Bath-House Conversation Gets 
Prize Part for Ned Sparks 


Here’s the best casting story of the 
month: 

It happened in Doug Fairbanks’ 
steamroom. 

Joe Schenck, Mike Levee and 
several other United Artists’ officials, 
resplendently clad in their birthday 
suits and Turkish towels, were dis¬ 
cussing world affairs when a tele¬ 
phone call came in from Sid Grau- 
man for Joe Schenck. 

“Hello, Sunshine,” said Joe “got a 
joke for me, or is it business topics?” 

When the conversation was over, 
Levee said, “What makes you call 
him ‘Sunshine’?” 

“Because when he tells a joke he 
never laughs,” Schenck replied. “His 
pan’s as dead as Ned Sparks’.” 

Like a shot, Levee leaped for the 
phone. “Ned Sparks! For two weeks 
I’ve been combing Hollywood for an 
actor with a dead pan! Why didn’t 
I think of him before?” 

A few minutes later Ned Sparks 
became “Sunshine” in Mary Pick¬ 
ford’s picture “Secrets,” which comes 

to the .. next .. 

And that, ladies and gentlemen, is 
how casting is done — sometimes! 


Juvenile Turns Villain 


If your memory is good, you may 
remember Allan Sears as one of the 
handsome leading men with Mary 
Pickford in the old > silent picture 
days. You can see him again with 
Miss Pickford on the screen at the 

.. but today he’s the 

villain in “Secrets,” glorying in the 
sinister character name of “Red 
Jake,” and doing his best to make 
things cinematically miserable, for the 
star and her present romantic lead¬ 
ing man, Leslie Howard. 


Although the name, Hollywood, is 
synonymous throughout the world 
with film-making and is enshrined in 
the popular imagination as the home 
of the stars, more pictures are made 
outside the confines of the Hollywood 
of today than in it, and comparatively 
few cinema personalities live in the 
famous city. 

For the modern Hollywood, like 
Santa Claus, exists more in fancy, 
so far as being the world capital of 
the picture industry is concerned, 
than in fact. 

Studios Scattered 

Whereas the bulk of production 
activities once was concentrated with¬ 
in the confines of Hollywood proper, 
and the majority of the stars and 
others actually resided in Hollywood, 
today finds the studios widely scat¬ 
tered, and their famous people at 
home in Beverly Hills and other com¬ 
munities. 

Only three major studios — United 
Artists, Paramount and RKO-Radio 
— are left in Hollywood. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is in Culver 
City, Universal in Universal City, 


If O. Henry lived today, he would 
find plenty of story material in the 
modern Bagdad, Hollywood, but 
search as he might, he never could 
ferret out a fantastic individual who 
looks and acts like the film director 
of fiction and popular imagination. 

There isn’t any such animal! 

Maybe there was once, although 
Hollywood’s old-timers, who can re¬ 
member back to the days of the one- 
barn unit studios, deny it. 

So Much Bunk 

The truth is, the fictional movie 
director, wearing lavender riding 
breeches and shiny boots, Lord Byron 
shirt, visor-to-the-rear checkered cap, 
and enough slave bracelets to awe an 
African savage; dangling a cobra¬ 
headed can from one hand and wav¬ 
ing a megaphone in the other, and 
sitting enthroned amidst a small arm- 
of retainers as he bellows orders to 
actors and assistants, is a composite 
picture of a few Hollywood eccen¬ 
trics who are as extinct as the dodo 
bird. 

Such a specimen today would be 
laughed off the set, if one existed 
and succeeded in persuading a studio 
to let him direct a picture. 

The successful director of 1933 
Hollywood is a business-like individ¬ 
ual who dresses and acts like a leader 
in any walk of life. He is a gentle¬ 
man, on and off the set, meriting the 
respect of the people he directs, 
works for and with, and he hasn’t 
time for posing. Largely responsible 
for the success of an investment run¬ 
ning into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, sometimes more, for a 
few weeks’ activity, Ihe modern di¬ 
rector must combine the artistic with 
the practical, vision with common- 
sense. 

Borzage a Model 

One of them is Frank Borzage, di¬ 
rector of Mary Pickford’s “Secrets,” 

which comes to the . 

With productions such as “Humor¬ 
esque,” Seventh Heaven,” “Bad Girl” 
and “Farewell to Arms” to his credit 


Warner Brothers-First National in 
Burbank, and Fox in Westwood. 

Visitors to Southern California fre¬ 
quently wend their way to Hollywood 
with the idea they can walk from one 
studio to another — and discover 
some of them are miles from the so- 
called film capital. 

The only stars who have made all 
their pictures on the same Hollywood 
lot during the past ten years are 
Mary Pickford and Douglas Fair¬ 
banks. 

On Same Lot 

It was just a decade ago that 
Miss Pickford and Douglas Fair¬ 
banks simultaneously launched “Doro¬ 
thy Vernon of Haddon Hall” and 
“Robin Hood” as their first pictures 
at the studio where Mary’s latest ve¬ 
hicle, “Secrets,” which opens at the 
., was made. 

The homes of most of the semi- 
mythical Hollywood personalities are 
not even in Los Angeles, of whir’’ 
Hollywood is a part, but in the sepa¬ 
rate municipality of Beverly Hills. 

The world, however, when it thinks 
of pictures, studios and stars, puts 
them all in one place — Hollywood. 


Borzage might be pardoned for an 
eccentricity or two, but he hasn’t 
even one, unless it be his almost con¬ 
stant puffing on a briar pipe. 

He dresses in quiet, good taste, 
and keeps himself in physical trim by 
playing golf, handball and squash. He 
has held district and Pacific coast 
championships in handball and squash. 

He is soft-spoken and courteous 
to everyone. He never raises his 
voice, even over the most exaspera¬ 
ting situations. He believes, and prac¬ 
tices what he preaches, that the 
humblest extras and the greatest stars 
should be treated equally as ladies 
and gentlemen unless they prove 
themselves otherwise. 

He’s the only two-time winner of 
filmdom’s highest honor, the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
award, yet he’s so modest he likes 
to throw the conversation onto 
another subject when some one who 
has been introduced to him, begins 
complimenting him on his success. 

Once an Actor 

Borzage, who once was an actor, 
generally permits the players he di¬ 
rects to enact the roles their own 
way. He has an infinite amount of 
patience. He always tries to get the 
other person’s viewpoint. 

He has been married for fifteen 
years — to the same wife. 


Here’s News 


Believe it or not, Ned Sparks 
claims he went home in a Western 
make-up one day, and his pet dog 
failed to recognize him and bit him. 
As proof of his claim, Ned displayed 
the wound. 

Frank Borzage suggested he put 
in a claim for the Pulitzer prize for 
having a new version of the famous 
Horace Greeley wheeze that it’s not 
news when a dog bites a man but 
only when a man bites a dog. Frank 
claims it’s always news if a dog 
bites an actor! 


Mary Pickford 
Has Narrow 
Escape 


150-Pound Lamp Knocks Star 
Unconscious in Her Studio 


When Mary Pickford was knocked 
unconscious by a 150-pound studio 
light that fell on her during the film¬ 
ing of ‘Secrets,” now showing at the 

. Theatre, she remarked 

to members of the technical crew, 
after quickly recovering and resum¬ 
ing work: “If that is likely to happen 
again, I hope they cut the lights down 
to my size.” 

The star’s narrow escape occurred 
while electricians were changing the 
set-up between scenes. 

One of the large lights slipped its 
moorings and crashed down upon the 
star, striking her on the head. 

Douglas Fairbanks had been visit¬ 
ing her on the set and was a few 
feet away when the accident occurred. 

He was the first to reach his wife, 
who was knocked unconscious by the 
blow, and quickly carried her to a 
near-by dressing room, where first 
aid was rendered by Dr. Geoffrey 
Grace, in charge of the studio emer¬ 
gency hospital. 

Thorough examination disclosed 
only bruises, scratches and contu¬ 
sions — and a miraculous escape 
from serious in., iry. 


Secrets” Proves 
Mary’s Best 
Talkie 

Brilliant Cast and Borzage’s 
Direction Add to Excellence 
of Picture 


(Review) 

Mary Pickford’s new picture, “Se¬ 
crets,” opened . at the 

. before an audience 

that greeted it with an enthusiasm 
which plainly indicated that Mary is 
still “America’s Sweetheart” despite 
the fact that this is her first picture 
in more than two years. 

“Secrets” is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful productions that has yet come out 
of Hollywood, and the star looks 
younger and more amazingly pretty 
than ever. Her performance is ex¬ 
cellent, as is the work of all others 
in the cast, especially that of Leslie 
Howard in the role of a romantic 
lover. 

The story begins in Salem, Mass., 
travels across the continent to Mon¬ 
terey, Calif., and back again to Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., entwining with it the 
life threads of two people, following 
their joint careers from youth to 
old age. 

“Secrets” was filmed once before 
in the silent days, with Norma Tal- 
madge, in the stellar roles. Although 
brought up to date in its current 
version, it has lost nothing of its 
savor and charm. A few small 
liberties have been taken, such 
as opening the story in New 
England rather than in England, 
and closing it in Washington, D. C. 
The reason for this, we are told, 
is that Mary felt that an English 
accent is foreign to her and would 
sound artificial, thus reflecting upon 
the sincerity of her characterization. 

In addition to beauty and romance, 
there is also plenty of melodrama. 
While raising cattle in the West, the 
principals are beleaguered by a band 
of cattle rustlers in a terrifying night 
fight which deals death along with 
justice. 

Generally speaking, “Secrets” is the 
story of the love and devotion of a 
loyal wife who sees her husband 
through many trying situations to 
final wealth and political fame. It 
presents in a very unusual way the 
problem of a wife confronted by 
the fact that her husband has been 
unfaithful. In these dramatic scenes 
are disclosed some remarkable work 
on the part of the star and Leslie 
Howard. 

Anyone who ever doubted that 
Mary Pickford could act should by 
all means see this picture. Her per¬ 
formance is greatly heightened, of 
course, by the work of Leslie 
Howard, who is superb. Also Mona 
Maris, in the role of the other 
woman, gives a most creditable per¬ 
formance. And Aubrey Smith as the 
crusty New England father, with 
Blanche Frederici in the role of 
domineering mother, and Doris Lloyd 
as the sympathetic aunt who befriends 
Mary in that gorgeous New England 
sequence, are entitled to their share 
of praise. 

“Secrets” should certainly be seen 
during its engagement here, as it is 
unquestionably one of the great film 
entertainments of the year. 


Hollyivood Directors Drop Frills 

in Contest For Artistry Awards 

Megaphone Wielders of Popular Conceptions are Figments of 
Fiction-Writers’ Imagination 























































Let These Lobby Cards Draw The Crowds 


To Your Theatre 


There’s real showmanship urge to these vividly colored lobby 
accessories. The contrasting color schemes lift the 11 x 14’s, 
22 x 28’s and the 14 x 36 card right out of the ordinary groove. 
Interesting highlights of "Secrets” are illustrated in eye-arresting 
fashion. Provocative scenes and romantic moments are skillfully 
woven into these lobby decorations. 

Local merchants will be more than eager to display these cards 
in their windows. They are ever on the lookout for really novel 



LESLIE HOWARD, 

FRANK BORZAGE . 


material to attract the attention of the passersby. Be sure your 
theatre imprint and play date are featured prominently in this 
connection. 

For more than a week previous to your opening date df 
"Secrets” these accessories should decorate your lobby. They 
will create advance teaser interest and tie in directly with the 
ads you run in the newspaper ahead of opening days. Remember 
these lobbies create a flash that you can translate into cash. 



22 x 28 


22 x 28 



A FRANK BORZAGE PRODUCTION 

From the plaipSecrcU” bi) Rudolf Besler and MaqEdginlon 
As produced on tLc stage b«) Sam H.Harris 
Written ibr.thc screen bij Frances Marion 

iiriTfD ARTISTS I’KTLRf 



11 x 14 



(Title Card) 

The Exhibitors’ Service Department of the 
UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION 
wants to cooperate with you 
If there is any additional information or 
help you desire in connection with the ex¬ 
ploitation of this picture— 

Wire or Write 
HAL HORNE, 

Advertising Publicity Dept., 
United Artists Corp., 729 7th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
or your nearest 

UNITED ARTISTS EXCHANGE 



Order Blank 

"SECRETS" 

Send to: 

Manager......Theatre.—. 


Town. 


.State. 


HOW MANY 


1 Sheets 


3 Sheets 


6 Sheets 


.24 Sheets 


POSTERS 

{Quantity Prices For Each Picture Only) 


@ 

15c 

each 

(1 to 50).... 

@ 

13c 

each 

(51 to 100) 

@ 

11c 

each 

(over 100).. 

@ 

40c 

each 

(1 to 10).... 

@ 

36c 

each 

(11 to 25)- 

@ 

33c 

each 

(26 to 50).. 

@ 

30c 

each 

(51 to 100) 

@ 

75c 

each 

(1 to 10).... 

@ 

70c 

each 

(11 to 25)- 

@ 

60c 

each 

(26 to 50) .. 

@ 

2.00 

each 

(1 to 25) — 

@ 

1.75 

each 

(over 25)... 


AMOUNT 


WINDOW CARDS 

@ 7c each (1 to 50). 

@ 6c each (51 to 100).. 

@ 5c each (over 100) . 

INSERT CARDS 

. @ 25c each (1 to 25). 

. @ 22c each (26 to 50). 

. @ 20c each (51 to 100). 

. @ 18c each (over 100) .. 

HERALDS 

_M @ $3.00 per M (1M to 5M). 

.M @ $2.75 per M (over 5M).._. 

.M @ $2.50 per M (over 10M)_ 

PHOTOS 

Set 11x14s @ 75c per set. 

(8 in set—Colored) 

. Set 22x28s @ 80c per set. 

(2 in Set—Colored) 

Stills 8x10—10c each. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

. Slide @ 15c each. 

. Mats @ 5c per Col. 

Cuts @ 20c per Col. 

Press Books Gratis. 

{These Prices Apply to U. S. Only ) 


TOTAL 

TELL THE PUBLIC ABOUT YOUR SHOW 


Apply at your nearest United Artists Exchange for CUTS and MATS. 



14 x 36 



ll x 14 



ll x 14 



11 x 14 


Exhibitors duly licensed to exhibit the 
picture mentioned herein are authorized to 
use the advertising material and ideas con¬ 
tained in this book solely for the purpose 
of exploiting the picture named herein and 
for no other purpose. The use of such ad¬ 
vertising material and ideas by all other 
persons is prohibited. Any infringement of 
this registered copyright will be prosecuted 
under the law. 

Copyright MCMXXXIII, by United Art¬ 
ists Corporation, New York, N. Y. 





































































































Scanned from the United Artists collection at the Wisconsin 
Center for Film and Theater Research. 


Digitization and post-production completed in the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison's Department of Communication Arts, 
with funding from the Mary Pickford Foundation. 



www.marypickford.org 


DIGITAL LIBRARY 


MEDIA 

HISTORY 



www.mediahistoryproiect.org 





